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i88i. Ms memorable hint that the resources of civilisation
were not exhausted.    At that time both he and
Forster were agreed that a blow should be struck
at the League in the person of Paniell.    But the
Cabinet did not meet till the 12th of October, and
before that day Mr. Parnell replied at Wexford to
the Prime Minister in language of uncompromising
defiance.   He was probably speaking rather for the
Irish in America than for the Irish in Ireland when
he described Mr. Gladstone as a  "masquerading
knight-errant/' prepared to carry fire and sword
into Irish homesteads.    He did not know, though
he may have suspected, that his arrest was already
in contemplation, and that Mr. Forster was making
arrangements at Dublin Castle for the purpose.
The   Chief   Secretary   took   no   one   into   his
confidence except the Commander of the Forces,
Sir Thomas Steele, who was to act on receiving by
telegraph the single word " Proceed."    The critical
Cabinet,  which   Forster  attended,  was   held  on
the 12th.    His account of Ireland was a gloomy
one.    Although lie had already put more than two
hundred persons in prison without a trial, there
had been more than four hundred agrarian crimes
in    September.      So   far   Coercion   had   failed.
Mr. Forster's remedy was to strike higher than
he had struck hitherto, and he carried the Cabinet
t of    with him.    The necessary message was sent to Sir
8X336'     Thomas Steele, and early on the morning of the
18th Parnell was apprehended at Morrison's Hotel,
from which the police took him to Balmainham
prison.    The great exasperation which this stroke
produced in Ireland was intensified by the Prime
Minister.    As ill-luck would have it, he was to
receive that very day the Freedom  of the  City
at the Guildhall, and the crowded assembly there

fathered heard for the first time of ParnelFs arrest
cm Mr. Gladstone's lips.    The wild outburst of